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Mr. Niesunr: Recent events in Greece—the dangerous inter- 
ference by Britain in the internal affairs of a small nation—and 
similar tendencies in Belgium and Italy seem to suggest that the 
great powers have too much authority in the affairs of the small na- 
tions. It is a question whether the Dumbarton Oaks agreement gives 
us any reassurance on this point. Is there not an ominous tendency 
both in world affairs and in Dumbarton Oaks to place the future in 
the hands of the great powers alone? 


SIR BERNARD: It is perfectly obvious that there can be no final 
settlement of peace for the small nations without agreement among 
the big. 


Mr. Bascu: But I do hope that this development will not go too 
far and that the small nations will also obtain a place which should 
be adequate to their responsibilities and democratic interests. 


Str BERNARD: I entirely agree with that. Of course, the most 
‘monstrous thing which has occurred—and which must not recur— 
is, for instance, what happened at Munich, when the destinies of 
the Czechs were settled without their presence. That is abominable. 

But still, on the other side, we have to see what happened after 
Versailles, because there is still a danger of a repetition of that. 


Mr. Nresuur: You think, then, that the Versailles settlement 
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distributed responsibility too much to the powers without reference: 
to their actual strength. Is that right? | 


Sir BERNARD: That is just what I think. You see, after all, Wilson 
started the idea, but America did not follow it up. That left England: 
and France—with no Russia; no America; and, of course, no Ger- 
many—dquite too weak to enforce decisions of any world assembly] 
at all. 
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Mr. Bascu: They were too weak because they were not united. 


| 

SiR BERNARD: Yes. But then the French, you see, were very 7 
rally mortally afraid for their security. They had been promised an 
alliance which did not come off, and, as a result, they embarked on’ 
a policy which I would describe as fragmentation, and which was, 
in my opinion, fatal. That is, they set up, preferably on the other 
side of Germany—between Germany and Russia—all sorts of little 
states which could not defend themselves. Of course, when France 
herself collapsed, the ruinous character of that settlement became 
perfectly clear to everyone. 


Mr. Bascu: Would you say that the small nations were to blame 
for the beginning of the world war? 


SIR BERNARD: I do not blame them, because they could do noth- 
ing else. When Hitler was at the door with his Panzers, one could 
not expect the prime minister of Rumania, for example, to say, 
“Well, Pll throw my country into the gap.” They could not do it; and 
the result was that Hitler walked through. His plan was to summon 
the head of the state—the little statesman, whoever he was—and 
say, “I’m going to bomb you tomorrow unless you give in.” They 
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gave in, and I do not blame them. But I say that that is no guaran- 
tee whatsoever for a world peace. 


Mr. Nrepunr: We seem to be agreed that the present tendency 
to give the big powers greater responsibility, commensurate with 
the power which they have, is correct. This is involved in Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. But Basch, representing a small nation, Czechoslovakia, is 
naturally apprehensive about whether we have not gone too far in 
the other direction. 

Suppose we look at the Dumbarton Oaks agreement and see 
whether it has gone too far. There is a Security Council in the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement which embodies the large nations and 
six nonpermanent members of the small nations. Then there is a 
General Assembly for the small nations. Does the General Assembly, 
however, have any power? Does it have any other power than to 
elect the nonpermanent members? It is significant, for instance, 
that even the nonpermanent members—that is, the small members 
on the Security Council—are eliminated from the military staff. 
What do you think about that, Basch?? 


t The proposals for the establishment of a general international organization, 
as outlined at the Dumbarton Oaks conferences, declared, in part: 

“CHAPTER III. MemBersuip.—1. Membership of the Organization should 
be open to all peace-loving states. 

“CHAPTER IV. PRINCIPAL ORGANS.—I. The Organization should have as its 
principal organs: (a) A General Assembly; (6) A Security Council; (c) An in- 
ternational court of justice; and (d) A Secretariat. 

‘9, The Organization should have such subsidiary agencies as may be found 
necessary. 

“CHAPTER V. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—<Section A. Composition. All mem- 
bers of the Organization should be members of the General Assembly and should 
have a number of representatives to be specified in the Charter. 

“Section B. Functions and Powers. 1. The General Assembly should have the 
right to consider the general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulation of armaments; to discuss any questions relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security brought before it by any member or 
members of the Organization or by the Security Council; and to make recom- 
mendations with regard to any such principles or questions. Any such questions 
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Mr. Bascu: The General Assembly, in my opinion, does no 
have enough rights. As it stands now, it is merely an advisory body 
and it is not permitted to make, on its own initiative—recommenda 
tions on any matter relating to the maintenance of peace and secu 


on which action is necessary should be referred to the Security Council by th 
General Assembly either before or after discussion. The General Assembly shoui 
not on its own initiative make recommendations on any matter relating to th 
maintenance of international peace and security which is being dealt with by th 
Security Council. | 

“‘9. The General Assembly should be empowered to admit new members 
the Organization upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

“3. The General Assembly should, upon recommendation of the Securi 
Council, be empowered to suspend from the exercise of any rights or privileges 
membership any member of the Organization against which preventive or e 
forcement action shall have been taken by the Security Council. The exercise 
the rights and privileges thus suspended may be restored by decision of the $ 
curity Council. The General Assembly should be empowered, upon recommend: 
tion of the Security Council, to expel from the Organization any member of tt 
Organization which persistently violates the principles contained in the Charte 

‘4. The General Assembly should elect the non-permanent members of ti 
Security Council and the members of the Economic and Social Council provide 
for in Chapter [IX [See pages 9-10.] It should be empowered to elect, upon re+ 
ommendation of the Security Council, the Secretary-General of the Organiz: 
tion. It should perform such functions in relation to the election of the judges : 
the international court of justice as may be conferred upon it by the statute « 
thecourt: 4... 

“6. The General Assembly should initiate studies and make recommendatio1 
for the purpose of promoting international cooperation in political, economic ar 
social fields and of adjusting situations likely to impair the general welfare. 

“7, The General Assembly should make recommendations for the coordin: 
tion of the policies of international economic, social, and other specialized ager 
cies brought into relation with the Organization in accordance with agreemen 
between such agencies and the Organization. 

“8. The General Assembly should receive and consider annual and speci 
reports from the Security Council and reports from other bodies of the Orgar 
zation. 

“Section C. Voting. 1. Each member of the Organization should have one vo 
in the General Assembly. 

“2. Important decisions of the General Assembly, including recomme 
dations with respect to the maintenance of international peace and securit 
election of members of the Security Council; election of members of the Ec 
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ity which has already been dealt with and gone through the Coun- 
il. I think that it would be wise to extend the rights of the Assembly 
0 allow it to pass a judgment also upon these questions and to ini- 
late action dealing with them. 


_ Mr. Niesunr: Do you mean by “passing judgments” that you 


omic and Social Council; admission of members, suspension of the exercise of 
he rights and privileges of members, and expulsion of members; and budgetary 
uestions, should be made by a two-thirds majority of those present and voting. 
Jn other questions, including the determination of additional categories of ques- 
ions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, the decisions of the General As- 
embly should be made by a simple majority vote..... 

“CHAPTER VI. THE SECURITY CouNCIL.—Section A. Composition. The Securi- 
y Council should consist of one representative of each of eleven members of the 
rganization. Representatives of the United States of America, the United 
<ingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
<epublics, the Republic of China, and, in due course, France, should have per- 
nanent seats. The General Assembly should elect six states to fill the non- 
ermanent seats. These six states should be elected for a term of two years, three 
etiring each year. They should not be immediately eligible for reelection. In the 
rst election of the non-permanent members three should be chosen by the Gen- 
ral Assembly for one-year terms and three for two-year terms. 

“Section B. Principal Functions and Powers.1. In order to ensure prompt and 
ffective action by the Organization, members of the Organization should by the 
‘harter confer on the Security Council primary responsibillity for the mainte- 
ance of international peace and security and should agree that in carrying out 
hese duties under this responsibility it should act on their behalf..... 

‘<4, All members of the Organization should obligate themselves to accept the 
lecisions of the Security Council and to carry them out in accordance with the 
rovisions of the Charter..... 

“Section C. Voting. (NoTE.—The question of voting procedure in the Security 
‘ouncil is still under consideration.) 

“Section D. Procedure. 1. The Security Council should be so organized as to 
e able to function continuously and each state member of the Security Council! 
hould be permanently represented at the headquarters of the Organization. It 
aay hold meetings at such other places as in its judgment may best facilitate its 
york. There should be periodic meetings at which each state member of the Secu- 
ity Council could if it so desired be represented by a member of the government 
r some other special representative. 

“9. The Security Council should be empowered to set up such bodies or 
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want them to have the ultimate decision in regard to matters? Sit 
Bernard would not agree with that. ; 


Str BERNARD: Not for a moment. It is very important, I believe 
to define exactly what subjects are to be debated by all, or else bs 
are going to have an absolute Babel. 


agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its functions including 
regional subcommittees of the Military Staff Committee. i 

“2. The Security Council should adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its President. | 

“4, Any member of the Organization should participate in the discussion 9 
any question brought before the Security Council whenever the Security Counci 
considers that the interests of that member of the Organization are specially af 
fected. 

“s Any member of the Organization not having a seat on the Securits 
Council and any state not a member of the Organization, if it isa party toa dis 
pute under consideration by the Security Council, should be invited to partici 
pate in the discussion relating to the dispute..... 

“CHAPTER VIII. ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONA! 
PEACE AND SECURITY INCLUDING PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION OF AGGRES 
ston. Section A. Pacific Settlement of Disputes. 1. The Security Council should b: 
empowered to investigate any dispute, or any situation which may lead to in 
ternational friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether i# 
continuance is likely to endanger the maintenance: of international peace ans 
security. 

“2. Any state, whether member of the Organization or not, may bring an) 
such dispute or situation to the attention of the General Assembly or of th 
Security Council. 

“3. The parties to any dispute the continuance of which is likely to endange 
the maintenance of international peace and security should obligate themselves 
first of all, to seek a solution by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitratio: 
or judicial settlement, or other peaceful means of their own choice. The Securit: 
Council should call upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means. .. . 

“Section B. Determination of Threats to the Peace or Acts of Aggression an 
Action with Respect Thereto. 1. Should the Security Council deem that a failure t 
settle a dispute in accordance with procedures indicated in paragraph 3 of Sec 
tion A, or in accordance with its recommendations made under paragraph 5 
Section A, constitutes a threat to the maintenance of international peace an 
security, it should take any measures necessary for the maintenance of inte1 
national peace and security in accordance with the purposes and principles of th 
Organization. 

“2. In general the Security Council should determine the existence of an 
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May I say just a word about the distinction which I make be- 
tween the small nations? I have nothing short of a reverence for the 
contribution which the older small nations—such as Scandinavia 
and Holland and Switzerland—have made to international law. I 
do not think that we should have had any international law with- 
out them. They want peace. But when we come to the Balkans— 
especially these new-made nations—it is a perfectly different thing. 
They are all in pairs. They do not want peace; they want to fight 
each other. 


Mr. Bascu: I could not agree fully with such a distinction. 


SiR BERNARD: Oh, I do not for a moment say that about Czecho- 


threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression and should make 
recommendations or decide upon the measures to be taken to maintain or re- 
store peace and security. 

“3. The Security Council should be empowered to determine what diplo- 
matic, economic, or other measures not involving the use of armed force should 
be employed to give effect to its decisions, and to call upon members of the Or- 
ganization to apply such measures. Such measures may include complete or par- 
tial interruption of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of 
communication and the severance of diplomatic and economic relations..... 

“9. There should be established a Military Staff Committee the functions of 
which should be to advise and assist the Security Council on al] questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military requirements for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, to the employment and command of forces placed at 
its disposal, to the regulation of armaments, and to possible disarmament. It 
should be responsible under the Security Council for the strategic direction of 
any armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council. The Committee 
should be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council or their representatives. Any member of the Organization not per- 
manently represented on the Committee should be invited by the Committee to 
be associated with it when the efficient discharge of the Committee’s responsibili- 
ties requires that such a state should participate in its work. Questions of com- 
mand of forces should be worked out subsequently. ...”’ (see Joseph Ball, Her- 
bert Feis, Walter Johnson, and Pitman Potter, What Was Accomplished al 
Dumbarton Oaks? A University of Chicago Rounp TABLE pamphlet, No. 345, 
broadcast October 29, 1944, for a discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks conferences 
and a complete text of the proposals). 


{ ; 
| 
slovakia. You have not. You were the most European state of al 
the whole continent. | 


Mr. Niepunr: Let us not be too complimentary in regard to thi 
matter. The real question is whether the small powers start wars, fe 
whether wars are started because the big powers use small power 
as pawns. That is really what Basch is getting at. 


Sir BERNARD: Both ways! But the prime minister of Rumani 
is chosen because he can get something from Hungary; the prim 
minister of Hungary is chosen because he can get something fror 
Rumania. The Bulgars and the Yugoslavs are the same people. A 
one time the Bulgars had it all; at another time, the Yugoslavs ha 
it all; and each goes back to the time when it had most. Each tim 
they go in pairs—if one side joins Germany, the other side joins w 


Mr. Bascu: But even if they would see full agreement amon 
the big powers, they would behave differently, too. | 


Str BERNARD: I hope so; but I think very often the troubl 
have arisen from the small. 


Mr. Niepunr: Suppose we get back to the relations between tk 
powers in the General Assembly and the Security Council, as ou’ 
lined in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 


Mr. Bascu: May I make one more suggestion? You have mer 
tioned the Military Staff Committee. May I take up this problem 
As it stands now, it is composed only of the representatives of tk 
permanent members of the Security Council. Only under very spe 
cial circumstances are any other members to be invited to atten 
the meetings of this special body. I think that it should not be 
rarely and only in such exceptional cases that the small nations a1 
asked to cooperate. 

Imagine, for instance, that this Military Staff Committee will : 
put in the control of German disarmament. What is more obvion 
than that all the small neighbors will demand to be taken as a pa: 
of any body which will have to control Germany. 
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: Mr. Niepunr: Basch now has made two suggestions for amend- 
ment in the Dumbarton Oaks agreement. One is that the General 
Assembly should have the right of advisory opinions in a crisis and 
should not be prohibited, as it is now prohibited, from rendering an 
opinion. Secondly he feels that it should be represented on the Mili- 
tary Staff. 

Would you disagree with that, Sir Bernard? 


SIR BERNARD: I agree entirely with Basch on both points. 


Mr. Niesunr: There is, then, no use to argue that matter 
further. 

We might go on to the point of the Economic and Social Council, 
where there is a real question. Does this Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, upon which the small nations are represented, have any real 
power ?? 


2 The Dumbarton Oaks proposals outline this function, as follows: 

“CHAPTER IX. ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION. Section A. Purpose and Relationships. 1. With a view to the crea- 
ion of conditions of stability and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
riendly relations among nations, the Organization should facilitate solutions of 
nternational economic, social and other humanitarian problems and promote 
espect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for the dis- 
charge of this function should be vested in the General Assembly and, under the 
uthority of the General Assembly, in an Economic and Social Council... .. 

“Section B. Composition and Voting. The Economic and Social Council should 
consist of representatives of eighteen members of the Organization. The states 
o be represented for this purpose should be elected by the General Assembly for 
erms of three years. Each such state should have one representative, who should 
lave one vote. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council should be taken 
yy simple majority vote of those present and voting. 

“Section C. Functions and Powers of the Economic and Social Council. 1. The 
Yconomic and Social Council should be empowered: 

“@) to carry out, within the scope of its functions, recommendations of the 
yeneral Assembly; 

“b) to make recommendations, on its own initiative, with respect to inter- 
ational economic, social and other humanitarian matters; 

“¢) to receive and consider reports from the economic, social and other or- 
anizations or agencies brought into relationship with the Organization, and to 
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Mr. Bascu: As it is phrased now, the question is rather vague... 

But I would say that it is vague, because we do not so far know) 

clearly what all the different economic organizations will be which) 
are to be set up among the nations. 

Up to now we have had established the United Nations Relief 

Administration. We have the Inter-European Commission for Food! 


and Agriculture. We have the Labor Office. The Bretton Woods 


Conferences suggested the establishment of the international mone-| 


' 


tary fund and international bank for reconstruction and development. , 


Mr. NIEBUBR: Ten there is the recent aviation conference. 


Mr. Bascu: Right, the aviation conference. And we might ais | 


get provisions made for an international trade authority, and I do 
not know what not. There, therefore, might be a number of or- 
ganizations, all of them with a functional approach. If there are or- 
ganizations with a functional approach, then the question of big 
powers and small nations will become much easier than if we have 
a general approach to the economic problems. 


coordinate their activities through consultations with, and recommendations to. 
such organizations or agencies; 

“d) to examine the administrative budgets of such specialized organizations 
or agencies with a view to making recommendations to the organizations o1 
agencies concerned; 

“e) to enable the Secretary-General to provide information to the Security 
Council; 

“f) to assist the Security Council upon its request; and 

“‘g) to perform such other functions within the general scope of its competence 
as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

“Section D. Organization and Procedure. 1. The Economic and Social Counci 
should set up an economic commission, a social commission, and such other com: 
missions as may be required. These commissions should consist of experts. Theré 
should be a permanent staff which would constitute a part of the Secretariat o 
the Organization. 

“2. The Economic and Social Council should make suitable arrangements fo 
representatives of the specialized organizations or agencies to participate with 


out vote in its deliberations and in those of the commissions established by 
1 eae ‘Ke 
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__ Sir BERNARD: You would concentrate, then, I hope, rather on 
_ specialists than on diplomats . 


Mr. Bascu: I would do so, certainly. 


SIR BERNARD:.... because they are more likely get something 
done. 


Mr. Niesunre: Basch, is it your idea that these various functional 
groups should be related to the Economic and Social Council in- 
tegrally and that the Economic and Social Council should be a kind 
of over-all organization for the functional groups dealing with mone- 
tary matters and with trade and the like? 


Mr. Bascu: It will be necessary to have a body which will co- 
ordinate the functions and activities of the specialized bodies and 
which will cooperate with them and watch the activities so that their 
activities will not overlap. 

When I mention the fact that I believe that the activities or the 
functions ought to be divided more equally among big and small na- 
tions, I would like to tell you something from my recent experience. 
During the last two conferences which I attended—the one at the 
Bretton Woods Conference and the International Relief Conference 

_ —it was very interesting to see that the proposals made by the small 
nations were treated in the same way as the proposals made by the 
big powers. In many cases was a proposal advanced by a small na- 
tion accepted, even if it amended a proposal made by a big nation. 


Stk BERNARD: That is right. 


Mr. Niespunr: Do you think that there is any chance of customs 
and tariffs being made subject to the decisions of the Economic and 
Social Council? 


Mr. Bascu: Not the customs and tariffs of little nations; but 
what might be possible would be to establish a certain agreement on 
the general program and policy. 

For instance, if there were a trade convention which aimed at 
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the expansion of international trade, then the economic council of j 
the international body could recommend—or could even vote—that 
nothing should happen which might interfere with the general ob- 
jective of such a program as agreed upon. 


Mr. Nresuur: I wonder if what we have been discussing so far, 
though very important for the ultimate future, is still not rather 
remote'to the situation which we find in Greece and with which we 
began our discussion. Could we analyze that situation by saying 
that the real difficulty is not so much in the relationship of the big 
powers to the small powers as in the relationship of the big powers 
to each other? Isn’t that where the friction comes in Greece, and 
Belgium, and so forth? Does this not mean that the big powers have 
not reached a basic agreement with each other and, consequently, 
are tempted to interfere each in its own interest, in the small pow- 
ers’ politics? 

SIR BERNARD: This is simply a situation which cannot be avoided. 
Look at what has happened. None of these people living under an 
extinguisher have been able to talk things over among themselves or 
to get to know who is who or whom they would like as prime minis- 
ter, and all the rest of it. That is essentially a situation of revolution 
in itself. 

Very well. Now we come in. It is obvious that at first we must 
make the civil authorities secondary to the military while the mili- 
tary has the job of clearing out the enemy. Thus, we shall have a 
whole series and transition of ministers until at last they get some- 
thing that sticks. 


Mr. Niepunr: But your interpretation thus far does not explain 


why, for instance, Winston Churchill should be so interested in the 
internal politics of Greece as he seems to be. 


StR BERNARD: Mr. Winston Churchill, our gifted leader, I think, 
is especially interested in certain subjects—ones in which he has 
always been interested. I think that you may make a mistake if you 
imagine that everyone else in England is equally interested in them. © 
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Mr. Churchill is now, remember, head of the Tory party; and he has 
announced that he will go to the country as leader of the Tory party. 
But he is still, at the present, head of the National party, an all- 
around party. Do not take it too seriously. 


Mr. Bascu: But do you not think, from what Niebuhr just said, 
that it is necessary to have a certain agreement among the big 
powers, because, without it, what happened in Greece could be re- 
peated elsewhere, too? 


Mr. NIEBUHR: Wait a minute. I would like to give a slightly dif- 
ferent interpretation of the events in Greece than Sir Bernard has 
given. He is making this too personal. He is placing it altogether on 
Churchill. 


Mr. Bascu: That is what I wanted to say, too. 


Mr. Niesunr: I should think that Churchill may not represent 
the whole nation in this matter, but I would put it in this way: 
Churchill does represent some of the apprehensions of Britain, for 
it is one of the three great powers squeezed between two powers 
greater than it. It is thus trying to establish certain strategic points 
on the Continent for fear that it is going to be squeezed too hard be- 
tween the two unpredictable giants, Russia and America. 


Sir BERNARD: To start with, we have to remember that in Greece 
we are still at the military stage, as I described. At present, order 
has to be kept in Greece. It has not yet passed on to the period when 
Greece really is speaking for herself. . 

As to what else you say, Niebuhr, I am in entire agreement. He 
is thinking in terms of Mediterranean; and, of course, there is one 
of the complications we have to face if it happens that Greece joins 
on to the Balkans. 


Mr. Bascu: Sir Bernard, you said that this was a part of the 
revolution, but we are there in the military stage. 

I repeat once more that all the nations have to know that there is 
‘a certain constructive program which can be worked out together 
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with them. And if they see such a program, they might not be afraid 
of any interference from outside. If, for instance, the Greek people 
would know the European Commission, which is in London, has 
already worked out a program for Europe’s reconstruction, they 
would accept such a program, and the British might have a much 
easier role in Greece than they have now. 


Str BERNARD: I would like to ask you, Basch, are the Czechs 
afraid of Russia? 


Mr. Bascu: This is a direct question, and I would like to give | 
you a direct answer. The Czech people are not afraid of Russia 
for several reasons. They do not think that the Russians have any 
design on Czech territory. | 


Str BERNARD: They would be fools if they had. 


Mr. Bascu: Furthermore, they are convinced that the Russians 
will not interfere with the way of life in Czechoslovakia—with the | 


democratic and social institutions or with the internal problems—as | 
it is stated in the Czech and Russian Agreement. 

I would like to ask you a question. Is Great Britain not afraid 
of Russia? 


3 The Russian-Czechoslovakian Mutual Aid Treaty was signed in Moscow on | 
December 12, 1943. The twenty-year treaty aims to establish close postwar co- 
operation between the two Slavic nations and to stamp out forever the historic 
German policy of Drang nach Osten (drive to the east). The treaty says, in part: 

“ARTICLE I.—The high contracting powers agree to unite in a policy of per- 
manent friendship and friendly post-war collaboration, as well as mutual as- 
sistance of all kinds in the present war against Germany and all such states as | 
are bound with her in acts of aggression in Europe..... 

“ARTICLE [V.—The high contracting powers in the interest of each others’ se- | 
curity agree to close and friendly collaboration in the period after the conclusion 
of peace and to act in accordance with the principles of mutual respect of their 
independence and sovereignty as well as noninterference in the internal affairs of | 
the other State. 

“They agree to carry out economic relations between each other on the largest I 


possible scale and to render each other all possible economic assistance after the } 
” 
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_ Str BERNARD: No, all the right people in Britain are not—and 
from June 22, 1941, that has been practically everyone.‘ 


Mr. Niespunr: I should not make such a careful distinction be- 
tween the right people and the wrong people on this question. 


SIR BERNARD: The question is of how many there are. 


Mr. Niesunr: But let us look at it this way: Isn’t it a fact that 
the Western Powers have not arrived at any very creative solution 
of the whole economic problem? They throw, therefore, as a result, 
all sorts of advantages to Russian politics in the organization of the 
Continent, and the Russians are quick to pick this up. 


We are, thus, in a kind of a mutual vicious circle of mutual fears 
already. This is what Greece and Belgium means. We are afraid 
that these Communist parties are going to be used as counters of 
Russian foreign policy—Russian power in and on the Continent. 


° . 
Sir BERNARD: Just a word about Communist parties. I had my 


Jast talk on the RounD TaBLE with Mr. William Henry Chamberlin. 
We disagreed about all sorts of things, but there is one thing which 
we did agree about, and I quote what he said in his book, The Rus- 
sian Enigma. He said, “The casualties of the purges read like a 
Communist Who’s Who of the twenties.” In other words the people 
who were going to make the revolutions outside were turned out in 
Russia. Now that put the poor Communist parties outside in an 
exceedingly embarrassing situation. They did not know how to 


‘understand what Stalin was doing there. Stalin has gone national.s 


Mr. NIEBuHR: Yes, we are quite ready to accept that. I think 
that Basch would accept that, too—that is, that we are not dealing 


 4On June 22, 1941, the German troops began marching into Russia, following 
the declaration of war upon Russia. 

5 See William Henry Chamberlin, Louis Gottschalk, Sir Bernard Pares; What 
Is Russia’s Peace Program? A University of Chicago Round TABLE pamphlet, 
No. 337, broadcast September 3, 1944. 
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with a world revolutionary. That is not the point. The point is | 


whether the Communist parties in the various parts of Europe are 


not the instruments of Russian foreign policy—let us say, Russian © 


nationalism. 


Srr BERNARD: Of course, they are; you are quite right. The ques- 
tion is how far they are then Communist parties. 


Mr. Niepuur: That is not important. The important question 
is whether the big powers can reach basic agreements, or whether 


they are now involved in a pushing and pulling on the Continent, 


of which these various interferences in the small nations are simply - 


symptoms of their own tensions. 
Str BERNARD: You are perfectly right. 


Mr. Basco: But everybody speaks of spheres of influence. I 
would ask if it is inevitable to have spheres of influence in Europe. 


Str BERNARD: I do not think that we can have defined spheres of 
interest. Take your little country—a grand little country—which 
has very close links with us and also with Russia. You are geographi- 
cally the natural link between the two. But we cannot say that you 
are in the one zone or in the other. But I do not think we can help 
but see that the influence of a great country is stronger in its own 
neighborhood than farther off. 


Mr. Niepuner: I would like to relate this sphere-of-influence 
problem to the Dumbarton Oaks agreement again. You remember 
that the Dumbarton Oaks agreement has provisions for regional 
arrangements. Do these regional arrangements mean, or could they 
be made to mean, that if the big powers do not reach a basic agree- 
ment with each other, they could agree to disagree in such a way as 


for each to allow the other to have a sphere of influence? Is that 
involved?® 


° Chapter VIII, Section C, of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals says, in regard 
to regional arrangements: ‘‘1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude the exist- 
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Mr, Bascu: I would not like such an interpretation, because if 
that were the case, I would not see a very good future for the Dum- _ 
barton Oaks plans. 


Mr. NieBunR: Would you think that there is a danger that it 
could be so used? 


Mr. Bascu: It could be. There is the danger. I would say that the 
representatives of the three big powers are not yet sure what the 
future policy of all the colleagues in the circle will be. They, there- 
fore, are preparing a second line of defense, and this is a sphere of 
interest. The small powers, in the same manner, do not know whether 
the collective security will give them what they need. Therefore, 
they are looking for a powerful neighbor to protect them. 


Mr. Niesunr: Is the situation then not one in which if they pre- 
pare a second line of defense (let us say the sphere-of-influence line 
of defense) then each one of the powers is trying to find security in 
the event of war. If, however, they emphasize that very strongly, 
they then have lost their security against war as such, have they 
not—that is, they have lost the system of mutual security? 


Mr. Bascu: I would say so, but I would prefer to see a line of 


ence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating 
to the maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for re- 
gional action, provided such arrangements or agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the purposes and principles of the Organization. The Security 
Council should encourage settlement of local disputes through such regional ar- 
rangements or by such regional agencies, either on the initiative of the states 
concerned or by reference from the Security Council. 

‘9. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such arrange- 
ments or agencies for enforcement action under its authority, but no enforcement 
action should be taken under regional arrangements or by regional agencies 
without the authorization of the Security Council. 

“3. The Security Council.should at all times be kept fully informed of ac- 
tivities undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or by re- 
gional agencies for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
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universal policy than of fragmentation, not only among small na- 
tions but even in the spheres of interest. 


Str BERNARD: I am all for that, too. Let us remember that we 
must avoid what happened after the Treaty of Vienna after the 
Napoleonic Wars (the greatest wars that were most like the pres- 
ent wars) when there was no middle of Europe. Germany did not 
count. There was Russia at one end; Britain at the other. They both 
stood, glaring at each other; and when there came a revolution, 
Russia intervened on one side and Britain on the other. If a country 
were nearer Russia, as in the case of Poland, then Russia pre- 
dominated; and if it were nearer Britain, as in the case of Belgium 
in 1830, then it was Britain and France that predominated. In the 
end we steered straight for the Crimean War. We must avoid that; 
and for that reason I am entirely agreed that we must have an in- 
divisible peace. 


Mr. Niesunr: But does the indivisible peace mean, for instance, 
that Europe, as Europe, could be organized without reference to 
the sphere of influence of Russia in the east and of Britain in the 
west? . 


Mr. Bascu: It would be necessary to know what a sphere of in- 
terest really means. It would be very wise to have, for instance, in- 
ternational standards used for the relations between the big powers 
and the small nations. At present the term ‘‘sphere of interest” alone 
is something which worries many of the small nations in Europe. 


Mr. Niespuur: There seems to be some suggestion of that in the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement. They say that the regional arrange- 


ments cannot be made without the Security Council. Isn’t that 
right? 


Mr. Bascu: Yes, it is right. It should be supervised and agreed 
upon, whatever they will do. 


Mr. NieBunr: But you think that point is very important of 
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whether the big powers can do what they want to do in particular — 
spheres or whether they have common standards of action? 


Mr. Bascu: I would like to see common standards. 


Mr. NIEBuHR: Just common standards, or also some common 
supervision of standards? 


Mr. BascH: Some common agreement on how to proceed. Super- 
vision is very difficult to achieve. 


Str BERNARD: That is right. It is very difficult to say how far it 
has to go, and there must be the greatest measurement of agreement 
that is possible. 


Mr. NieBunr: But that still does not quite cover the problem, for 
instance, as we face it in Greece. Let us say that the great powers 
do achieve a greater degree of accord. Would they not also have to 
achieve a greater degree of accord on economic issues to make this 
thing really stick? 

Isn’t the trouble, for instance, in Greece, that we may not have a 
definite economic policy? Therefore, we create the apprehension 
that we have a reactionary policy, and we drive the people into the 
revolutionary temper. 


Mr. Bascu: You are right, Niebuhr, because, as I have men- 
tioned already, the European Commission in London was supposed 
to work out such an outline of a joint economic program for recon- 
struction of Europe. If the Commission really begins to work and 
to do its job, it will find that there are many problems which cross 
the spheres of interest. There are common economic problems of all 
Europe. If there is a general program, then the talk about such 
spheres of interests will cease to have such intensity as it now has. 


Mr. NieEBuHR: You would advocate, then, a European Commis- 
sion with larger powers than it has at present, is that correct? 


Mr. Bascu: It is obvious that it would be logical to allow the 
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small nations of Europe to be a part, or at least to cooperate, with 
the European Commission. ; 


Sir BERNARD: In my opinion, economic cooperation is the surest 
and most practical road to world peace. 


Mr. NieBunr: We seem agreed that the great powers must find 
a larger measure of agreement with each other. 


Mr. Bascu: I would just like to add that when we speak about 
the small nations in Europe, we should not forget that all of 
them are under the impression that the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the promise of the Four Freedoms will guide the big 
nations. 


Str BERNARD: We cannot expect that, after the most beastly 
time in the world’s history, suddenly everyone is going to become a 
saint. This is an ideal, and we have to work for it. But it is very 
dangerous to translate the Atlantic Charter into definite terms of in- 
ternational law. 


Mr. Nriesunr: We may not be able to do that, but does it not 
mean that the agreements which the great powers reach with each 
other must extend to their relations with other nations on the 
Continent if we are to have both a stable and a just peace? 

At present, the great powers are held together too much by mini- 
mal force or the fear of a common foe. That cement of unity will 
disappear with the defeat of the foe. Must they not evince a greater _ 
concern for mutual security and establish, even now, better instru- 


The Round TaB1e, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and — 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- | 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript | 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the | 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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ments for common counsel if they are not to be drawn into the op- 
pression of small nations, because of the hope of getting advantage 
over each other, or because of fear that the other side will gain an 
undue advantage over them? 
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What Do You Think? 


. What problems do the small nations pose for the peace? Would 
you agree that only in so far as the problems of the small nations 
are solved is there hope for peace? What are the chief issues con- 
cerning small nations which must be settled? 


. What responsibilities must the United States and the other great 
powers assume toward the small nations? Are the big powers as- 
suming that responsibility now in Italy, Greece, Belgium, Yugo- 
slavia? Should force be exercised by the large powers to keep the 
peace? Do you think that this can be done in the just interests 
of the small nations? 


. What, in your opinion, are the significant aspects of the present 
situations in the liberated countries? Do you think that such 
difficulties can be avoided? If so, how? Or do you think that they 
are part of “inevitable revolutions” in those countries? Should 
the big powers allow revolution within liberated countries? | 


. What is the significance of the recent statements of the United 
States Department of State to England upon internal affairs of 
the liberated nations? What should be America’s role? What is 
Russia’s policy in the Balkans and eastern Europe? Is a clearly 
defined United Nations basic policy necessary? 


. What did the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals say in regard to the 
role of small nations? Do they provide for self-determination? 
What powers do the small nations have in the plans for interna- 
tional organization? Are these adequate to keep the peace? 


. To what extent are economic difficulties the basis of the problems 
of small nations? What provisions are being made for their solu- 
tion in postwar planning? What are the dangers of economic na- 
tionalism? Do you agree that solution of the economic problems 
will go a long way toward peace? 


. Is the claim of the small nations purely a moral one, or have they 

collectively sufficient political and economic power to assert their 
rights? Will the preponderance of force among the big powers 
simply result in maintaining or realigning present imperialisms? 
What would you recommend as postwar policy in regard to em- 
pires and colonies? 
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